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ignomiay with those of the densest of the Edinburgh reviewers. 
Had the wonderful essay been accepted, who can foretell how 
much lustrous and illuminative interpretation might have sprung 
from the same inexhaustible source? This exquisite bit was 
saved by Mr. Wilfred Meynell and Mr. Ward, and its publication 
swiftly sent the " Dublin Review " into a second edition, and 
the continued demand for the essay brought forth the present 
slim little volume. Together with the Swinburne essays on 
Shelley, it forms the most complete and perfect commentary on 
Shelley the poet and Shelley the man. But apart from its in- 
estimable value as criticism and interpretation, it is an incom- 
parable jewel of English prose, a veritable masterpiece. 



There is but a modicum of valuable criticism in the world, 
and criticism which is at once constructive, minute and scholarly 
has hardly increased in England since the days of Arnold's 
" Essays in Criticism," Pater's " Appreciations " and Myers's 
" Virgil." Beside these classics ons may, with perfect assurance, 
set Mr. Mackail's " Springs of Helicon,"* a volume which stands 
first in a projected cycle treating of the progress of English 
poetry, the subject which this poet and critic has chosen to deal 
with during his tenure of the chair of poetry in Oxford. The 
gain to all English readers will be incalculable if Mr. MackaU 
carries out his plan to the end, for he, of all men living, can, to 
adapt his own words, "make the office of criticism an interpre- 
tation of art in much the same way that art is an interpretation 
of life." 

Those who from the beginning have followed Mr. Mackail's 
career know him the more able to enter into the poet's mind 
and art that he was, before he became a critic, a notable poet 
himself, and there are few students of poetry who have not 
learned to set his initials to the more exquisite poems in a rare 
and exquisite little volume called " Love in Idleness," which ap- 
peared in Oxford at the very beginning of the wonderful eighties 
of the last century. Perhaps the flow of poetic inspiration was 
too thin and intermittent, perhaps the age was not suited to the 
growth of poets; but, at any rate, those who watched and waited 

* " The Springs of Helicon." Bj J. W. Mackail. Sometime Fellow of 
Balliol College, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
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for a successor to Swinburne and Eossetti must herewith accept 
instead a successor to Matthew Arnold. And who can tell but 
that hidden away somewhere we may yet come at more of the 
author's poetry ? 

At any rate, we have ia the present volume essays on Chaucer, 
Spenser and Milton which are not only penetrating and learned, 
but which give one the thriU and delight of work which has a 
universal quality; which compels assent, which has gone to the 
depths of significance and is more than iine and more than 
enthralling, it is simply right. If one disagrees in some minor 
points with Mr. Mackail's dicta, one at least knows that it is 
because one has lived too long ia "a world which tends to be 
obtuse to poetry, to feel safe with dulness, and to take kiadly to 
the second best." Otherwise one might have gone on believing 
that Milton's fame would ultimately rest upon the delightful and 
spontaneous products of youth, the " Comus," " Lycidas" " Pen- 
seroso " and " L' Allegro." But with a guide so great and an 
intelligence so trained to lead us the miaor critic's whole task is 
that of expressing a profound gratitude and handing on the fame 
of the book to other readers. To know Eobert Bridges's book on 
" Milton's Prosody " and Mr. Mackail's third essay in this vol- 
ume is to have all the introduction necessary to the great poet, 
and, more, it is to have new inspiration to study and to grow. 



Mr. Mackail explains that it was no part of his scheme of 
lectures from the chair to cope with contemporary poets, but the 
death of Swinburne placed him among the immortals, among 
those who, iu the words of Simonides, ou Tedvacri davovres 
beiag dead are yet alive. Mr. Swinburne, it will be remembered, 
although Mr. Mackail does not mention it, was one of the glories 
of Balliol College, and one well remembers the anecdote of the 
young and enthusiastic student who in the year '82, at his first 
breakfast with Jowett, asked the redoubtable head which had 
been Swinburne's rooms and received in the rasped and high- 
pitched voice of the master the irritated reply : " They were num- 
ber , Mr. B , so far as that can be of the slightest interest 

to any human being." Mr. Mackail describes, as he of all men 
living is best fitted to do, the blaze and crash of the fame of 
"Atalanta in Calydon," breaking in upon the poetic stagnation 



